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in the organization and life of the church, in accordance with the
pressing needs of the hour" and the "replacing of antiquated norms
by new ones corresponding to modern standards."
Of the 564 delegates elected to the Council from 66 dioceses (in-
cluding 278 laymen) the majority was more conservative than the
new Synod which had convoked the Council. To oppose the "dan-
gerous" tendencies of the liberals, this majority formed a solid body
under the leadership of Bishop Theodore, while the progressive
professors and priests formed a separate group. In fact, the de-
cisions of the Council could become valid only after their approval
by the Council of Bishops.
From the very opening of the Council, on August 15, 1917, a
political note was sounded simultaneously with the expression of
hope for the "growth of religious faith among the people" and "a
complete renovation of the church life." "The Council is expected
to assist in the organization of the state,'* said Metropolitan Tikhon
of Moscow, referring in this connection to requests made by Gen-
eral Kornilov and his officers in the name of the army. Shein, the
secretary of the Council, proposed to appeal to the people of Russia
"to refrain from enmity and strife," while other members sug-
gested that they "support the upright and expose the wicked.** The
Council in a message actually designated September 14 as a day
"of national repentance and general prayers for the salvation of the
Russian state." Here was expressed the thought which afterwards
dominated the minds of people belonging to certain political
groups: that the true cause of Russia's misfortunes lay in "our spir-
itual depravity" and that the nation was "led astray" by "anti-
Christian teachings," A group consisting of fifty-two members of
the Council supported the idea that the representatives of the
church should take an active part in the elections to the Constituent
Assembly and advise the people "not to vote on a list of men un-
known to them, but only on the one approved by the Diocesan
Council."
The long-awaited proposal made by Bishop Anthony Khrapovh-
sky, the leader of the conservatives, for the reestablishment of the
Patriarchate was also tinged with politics. This motion was passed
by the Committee of the Council by fifty-six votes against a strong
minority of thirty-two, and occasioned vehement debates in the